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On the Importance of Christian Culture to 
the Effective Ministry of the Gospel.* 


BY THOMAS KIMBER, 


I trust that the reverent consideration of this 
branch of the subject will not awaken a fear in 
ty heart that we may be drawn away from the 
oe source and centre, as well as from the only 
hvful theme of all true Gospel ministry—the 
lord Jesus Christ himself and the truths of His 
feat salvation. Rather may we remember 

t “in Him are hid all the treasures of wis- 
dom and knowledge ;” and that He himself, 
vhen interpreting the ‘first and great com- 
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mandment’’ of the Law, tells us that we are to 
‘¢love the Lord our God with all our mind,” 
as well as ‘‘ with all our heart and soul’; a su- 
peradded obligation, which we fail to find in 
our received interpretation of the records of 
that Law under the Old Covenant dispensa- 
tion. 

It is manifest that a perfect obedience to this 
command involves commensurate responsibility 
upon those to whom it is addressed, and carries 
them farther along in the path of entire conse- 
cration of their whole powers of being, than 
the mere surrender of their emotional nature 
could possibly do. 

To ‘love the Lord our God with all 
our mind’’ implies of necessity the widest 
expansion of cur mental powers, and the 
most thorough culture of our _intellec- 
tual faculties—the fullest development in 
factof the whole organization of our rational 
existence, by the right use of all the talents that 
| He has given us, so that we may bring forth 
fruit a hundredfold to His glory. 

It was surely never the will of the ‘‘ Creator 
of the heavens and the earth,” of Him who 
isaid, ‘* Let there be light, and there was light,”’ 
that His noblest creature man, made in His own 
|image, should remain in ignorance of His works 
or of His physical laws; nor that His children 

should think to glorify Him, by leaving unde- 
veloped or unused, any of those wonderful 
powers of reason and of thought with which 
'they alone, of all His creation, had been so 
pre-eminently endowed. 

The plaintive commentary which our Lord 
himself makes, at the close of His parable of 
the unjust steward, that ‘‘the sons of this 
| world are for their generation wiser than the 
‘sons of light,’’ cannot be construed, as some 

‘have sought to do, into an expression of His 
| will; nor does the word He uses, as recorded 
‘in the original text, (¢pdvipwrepor), signify 
| heavenly wisdem, but a calculating prudence.* 





*« Prudently,”’ says Trench, “is clearly the word that should 
| have been chosen, and so in Wickliffe’s translation it was.” 
' Alford goes even farther, and renders it ‘“‘ shrewdly,” and well 

adds: “‘ The point brought out isnot merely the shrewdness of 
' the steward, but his lord, whose injury was wrought by this 
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We find rather, throughout the whole course 
of His teaching, the evidences of a wide range 
of accurate observation and of general knowl- 
edge, both as to natural objects and as to what 
was passing around Him among the people; 
and that from all these He draws, without hesi- 
tation, the materials for His beautiful imagery. 


I have often thought that it might have been 
after a long, cold night spent in prayer upon 
the mountain-side for our sakes, that as He 
lifted up His eyes at the break of day and saw 
the eagle or the night-hawk wheeling into its 
rocky covert, or the lean jackal of Palestine 
stealing back to his lair after a mid- 
night raid, our blessed Lord had real- 
ized more impressively the sad truth, that 
the world, which was made by Him, seemed to 
know Him not, and that His own to whom He 
came received him not, so that while the very 
‘* foxes had holes and the birds of the air had 
their nests,’’ to take refuge in, the ‘‘Son of 
man’’—the Son of God—*‘‘ had not where to 
lay His head.” 

We can almost see Him, in His solitary 
walks through the meadow or the woodland, 
tenderly picking up the fallen sparrow, or lis- 
tening with heartfelt sympathy to the cry of 


the young ravens for their food, or admiring | 


with a fulness of appreciation that our limited 
vision fails to comprehend, the delicate tissues 
and the exquisite blending of color in the gor- 
geous folds of the Hiileh lily; and looking up 
from these to heaven, in a loving remembrance 
that the one little bird had not fallen, nor the oth- 
ers hungered, without His Father’s notice, and 
that He had arrayed this lonely wild flower in 
beauty far more glorious than the drapery of 
kings. : 

Yet far beyond the creative knowledge of 
all natural science, was His omniscient acquain- 
tance with human nature, and even with the 
very thoughts that were in the hearts of His 
hearers ; as well as with the loving purposes of 
their God toward them, ‘‘ thoughts of peace 
and not of evil,” to all who would accept the 
provisions of His grace. The word spoken of 
Him by Isaiah, ‘‘ The Lord God hath: given 
me the tongue of the learned, that I should 
know how to speak a word in season to him 
that is weary ; he wakeneth mine ear 
to hear as the learned’’—-was abundantly ful- 
filled in His ministry. ‘‘ How knoweth this 
man letters, having never learned ?”’ exclaimed 
in astonishment the Jews. ‘* Never man spake 
like this man,”’ replied, in excuse for their fail- 
ure, the Roman officers sent to apprehend Him. 

It could not be otherwise. The fountain is 
far higher than the streams which flow from it. 
And He who invites us to ‘‘consider the 
heavens,’’ that we may comprehend somewhat 
very shrewdness, praising it, for our Saviour adds: ‘The chil- 
dren of this world—to which category both belonged, he who 


conceived and he who praised the shrewdness—are more shrewd 
than the children of light.’ ’”’ 
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of His almighty power and of His loving egy 
descension to all His creatures, and especially t 
man; or to ‘‘speak to the earth, that it m 
teach us” of His infinite wisdom and unde, 
standing; He who ‘left not himself” eyes 
among the heathen nations, ‘* without witnes 
in that He did good and gave them rains fro 
heaven and fruitful seasons, filling their hear 
with food and gladness,’’ would surely thye y 
explore these evidences of His divine attribyt 
to their fullest extent ; and with all the ard 
of our hearts, as well as all the cultivated pow 
ers of our minds, to testify of them to His praj 

We find accordingly that the same aposij 
who warned his disciple Timothy to ‘ bew, 
of the oppositions of science,’’ or knowledg 
‘* falsely so called,’’ yet himself hesitated notg 
lay under tribute the treasures of ancient histor 
or poetic lore, whenever these would serve i 
adorn the doctrine of his Lord and Savioy 
or to illustrate more familiarly some sped 
truth, which he was seeking to unfold tot 
Gentile nations among whom his life-wog 
chiefly lay. Some of the finest and most pow 
erful touches to be found in the records of hi 
ministry, whether by word or pen, and whid 
can only be fully appreciated by those wh 
have some little acquaintance with the lite 
ture and the language, as well as with 
civil and military customs of the ancient Gree 
and Romans, can be traced to this power¢ 
ready adaptation of some colloquial phrase, 
proverbial quotation ; whose recognized authe 
ity might commend to the acceptance, or 
least to the grave consideration, of those he 
addressing, the profound mysteries of Christ 
spiritual kingdom, which they seemed so slo 
to comprehend. 

The gladiatorial arena, the public mo 
course, the armor of the sentry to whom) 
was chained, the high courtesies that might #1 
the Roman governor before whom he ¥ 
pleading his cause, the wise tribute of sincen 
fairly due to the devotions of the Athenians, 
he spoke to them in the presence of those gram 
monuments of their idolatry, whose ruins nd 
cover the Acropolis of their city—these W 
all drawn upon without hesitation ; and eithe 
used freely, or glanced at and passed from 
with the most exquisite tact and marvelloa 
power, as such use or such allusion would mos 
fittingly serve the high purpose of his missiot 

Perhaps a consciousness of so large a poss 
sion, as well as such frequent practical usé, 
these ‘‘ riches of the Gentiles,’’ so to Spe 
may have added somewhat to the sense of obli 
gation under which he confessed himself 
‘«debtor both to the Greek and to the bart 
rian, both to the wise and to the unwise ;” @ 
made him long for the privilege, so large 
granted him, of leading them to contend l™ 
the honors of a nobler race and a more glot 
ous warfare ; to seek for pleasures more wo 
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enduring than those of the drama or the 
mphitheatre ; and of declaring, even to those 
no seemed ‘‘ wholly given to idolatry,’ the 
inder mercies of that ‘‘unknown God,” 
hom they were so ignorantly worshipping, 
nd who now offered them the joys of a happy 
nmortality beyond the ken of their wisest phi- 
gophers, through the resurrection of the Lord 
«sus Christ from the dead, if they would re- 
vat and turn from their idols and accept His 
eat salvation. 

| On one point there can be no question, that 
was the broad literary culture, no less than 
he profound theological training of this emi- 
nt ambassador of Christ, which, when all 
hese acquirements had been sanctified by the 
irit of the Lord, so especially qualified him 
p go forth as a chosen instrument to ‘‘ open 
he eyes of the people,’’ whether Jews or Gen- 
iles, to whom he was sent, and to “‘ turn them 
fom darkness to light and from the power of 
Stan unto God ;”’ as well as to leave a deep 
d lasting impress upon all Christian theology, 
brough the masterly epistles which he ad- 
iressed to the churches of his day, and which 
poadvance of thought or refinement of civil- 
tion have rendered in the least degree obso- 
te or unfitting in our own. 













So, in a lesser measure, with the Early Fath- 
ws of the Christian Church and with many of 
its most notable ministers and defenders of the 
ith, in all ages of its history. Origen, Clem- 
ent, Augustine, Bernard, Tauler, Fénélon, Pas- 
al, Luther, Calvin, Wickliffe, Tyndale, Knox, 
—nearly all of the great lights of the reforma- 
ton, or of the English and Scottish churches 
eer since, were men of scholarly attainments 
ad varied culture. 

At no time has this been the case more emi- 
nently, than during the present generation and 
hat which has just passed away. Among the 
atter such names as Dr. Chalmers, D’ Aubigné, 
Dr. Arnold, Guthrie, Joseph John Gurney, 
john Hodgkin, are lovingly remembered , as 
men through the attraction of whose personal 
influence, or by contact with their cultivated 
minds through their writings, many of us have 
ken aroused to a fuller sense of the dignity 
id of the high calling of a Christian life and 
ministry. In view of the thousands who crowd- 
td the Tron Church, at Glasgow, to listen with 
fapt attention to those grand astronomical lec- 
lures of Dr. Chalmers, or of the hundreds of 
thousands in England and America and over 
the world, who have read them with delight 
ince then, who can doubt that, through their 
intellectual nature, many hearts have been sav- 
ingly reached ; and so led to adore that God 
vho created all these wondrous worlds, and 
‘vento accept that Saviour through whom and 
for whose pleasure, we read, that they were 
and are created and upheld. 


[To be continued.] 


1 I conclude then by submitting that te 
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THE AGONY IN THE GARDEN. 





‘« Then said He unto them, My soul is exceed- 


ing sorrowful, even unto death :’’ Matt. xxvi. 38. 
Isaiah liii, in speaking of Christ in his humilia- 
tion, as he should appear among men, says of 
Him: ‘He is despised and rejected of men, a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. 
was despised and we esteemed Him not. 
Surely He hath borne our griefs and carried our 
sorrows, yet we esteemed Him smitten of God 
and afflicted. 


He 


He hath put Him to grief. 
When Thou shalt make His soul an offering 


for sin, He shall see His seed, and the pleasure 
of the Lord shall prosper in His hands.” 
will be observed that I have not quoted the 
entire text, only so much as would seem neces- 
sary for my present purpose, and in omitting 
part I am not conscious of wresting the mean- 
ing of any of the connections, as 1 wish in as 
short space as possible to inquire a little into 
the cause producing the wonderful agony 


It 


which the Lord Jesus suffered in the garden. 

Luke says the Lord’s agony was so great that 
His sweat was as it were great drops of blood 
falling down tothe ground. I shall not stop to 
refute the supposition that some have presented, 
that it arose from the dread of death, or pros- 
pective physical suffering; holding that this 
view would be unworthy of a man of ordinary 
courage, as thousands of martyrs have attested. 
Was it induced by temptations presented by 
the devil at this last opportunity? I musg ob- 
Ject to this view as not competent to the full 
solution of the question. First, because Christ 
had absolute power over the devil and all his 
subordinate host of evil spirits, as was evinced 
in his forty days’ temptation in the wilderness. 
There is nothing on record intimating that in 
all that protracted temptation His soul was even 
disquieted, or that he even was hungry until it 
was all over and the devil had left him. It is 
also patent to every student of the New Testa- 
ment, that evil spirits and devils always became 
supplicants at His approach, andthat He dis- 
possessed them at His pleasure; not only so, 
but He conferred power on His disciples to 
cast them out, and on one occasion after He had 
sent them out they returned rejoicing, saying 
that the devils were subject to them through 
His name ; and all this too before Hissuffering 
in the garden. It is recorded in John xiv. 35, 
that Jesus said to his disciples that ‘‘ hereafter 
I will not talk much with you, for the prince of 
this world cometh and hath nothing in Me.” 
Surely if the devil is meant here by the term 
prince of this world, then finding nothing in 
Christ in common or like unto himself, he must 
be powerless in the hour when by His divine 
nature and power He was destroying the 
devil’s kingdom. 
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extreme agony in the garden was induced by 
the sins of the whole world resting upon Him 
then ; and then and there the grand expia- 
tory sacrifice begins to be made. In the gar- 
den Jesus enters fully into the sacerdotal office, 
and now on the altar of His Divinity begins to 
offer His own life for the sins of the world. 

N. H. BALLINGER. 
Spiceland, Ind. Third month 2oth, 1882. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


**COME IN ANDLOOK! YOU WILL NOT 
BE EXPECTED TO BUY.” 





In the three front store-windows of a dealer in 
wines and other intoxicating drinks, I several 
times noticed during the past winter placards 
displayed, upon which were lettered the words 
which form the caption of this article: ‘Come 
in and look! You will not be expected to 
buy !’’ How like in reason and accordant in 


thyme, I thought, to the familiar ditty of| the depths of winter and with a single game 


my childhood: ‘*Will you walk into my 
parlor, said the spider to the fly ?”’ 

With no inclination whatever to accept the 
invitation to enter this death-trap, I could nev- 
ertheless, in imagination, look around upon 
its brave array of bottles of wine and demi- 


johns of whisky, its flasks of gin and casks of| 


brewed liquors, and readily picture some 
scenes, which, although inseparably linked to 
this traffic, I am sure that the dealer would 
have been altogether unwilling to have had 
enacted in his presence. ° 

Thus, I could bring before him the youn 
washerwoman, who, with a babe at her breast, 
and with a second little one scarcely able to 
toddle, beside her, was at work at my house 
only yesterday. It might have been well had 
this greatly wronged woman stood in his pres- 
ence, where he too could have seen her weep 
bitter tears, whilst she told how her husband 
had broken again his good resolve—had spent 
all his week’s wages for the hateful liquor—had 
lost an excellent place, and finally, overcome 
with remorse at his folly, had utterly deserted 
her and her children. 

Had the tears and the woful tale of this 


woman made no impression upon the respecta- | 


ble dealer in rum cordials, there might have 
been brought before him—were it not that she 
had been killed by dissipation—another one of 
whom I had knowledge, who earned a liveli- 
hood by washing. Most faithful and hard- 
working was she in her sober moments, but 
constant was her craving for alcohol, and 
dreadful to hear were her jeerings and im- 
precations when it mastered her. Overcome 
by the habit, she had at last died miserably 
in the forlorn room of the tenement where 
she lodged. The writer, being called to the 
spot, beheld a loathsome object such as he 
hoped never again to see; yet, had he looked 





































upon those demijohns of whisky in the y, 
house referred to, visions of sadneg , i yet 
desolation very like this must have risen Mery v 
view. 

Again: I might have brought—I oy 
bring now—into the presence of this dealer, 
terribly besotted and bloated creature, ma 


“ Go 
with 
God, 


so by the liquors which are to be found did, | 
these casks. If there should come with him, Jd wri 
the same time, the two elder sons who are (im + 

lowing hard in their father’s steps to ruin, ay “Re 
the nine other children—which would includ. fy 


the jabbering idiot boy and the baby—and, fing « No 
ly, the mother herself, to tell of her husbang eve 
nearly continuous drunken or _half-drunkg ts 01 
condition, his frequent ravings and foaming ear 
when he dashes the scanty furniture about q rer ¢ 
no one is safe in his presence, his threatening jt 
to kill her with the knife which he uses intitle 
shoemaker’s craft, and of her being driv desi 
screaming into the street even at midnight, iam; 


upon her, I think perhaps the hearer might} 
convinced of the reality of the suffering, thoy 
he might still make denial of the iniquity off 
trade by which he thrives. 

I have here simply spoken of three cases 
the drink evil, happening, within a stone’s thn 
of each other, in what is spoken of as one 
‘the poor localities’ of the inviting suburb, 
G——. Almost every one who reads theseli 
can cite somewhat similar instances, some ps 
haps scores of them; whilst the cases whid 
| daily come before our Quarter Sesio 
Court will furnish many others, of the ha 
| rowing details of which the swiftest p 
‘could not take full account. Yet are wea 
‘sured that none of these things are unrecordé 

in ‘¢ the book of remembrance,” none forgotte 
| by Him who heareth the cry of all Hiscr 
‘tures. Would that all who accede to thed 
luring invitation to ‘‘Come in and look, 
| who look acquiescingly ‘‘upon the wine whd 
'it is red’ would consider the deadly peril 0 
|that adder’s sting which is likely to ast 
'them; would remember that drunkards and th 
conscious makers of drunkards have no portid 
| with those who ‘May enter in through t 
gates into the city,’? and unto whom only 
| the everlasting promise: ‘‘ I will give untoill 
| that is athirst of the fountain of the water? 
life freely.’’ J. W.L. 


o_- | 


REPENTANCE. 






















‘‘ The repentance which precedes faith om! 
| sists chiefly of a sense of danger and a fear? 
‘punishment; but when we come to have 

lively apprehension of pardoning love and 0 
adoption in Christ, it is genuine filial som 
for having offended God.” 

| «Generally speaking, it is to be feared 
‘do not dread sin, but the punishment of i 
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d yet till we hate sin, as such, and feel our 
under it, itis in vain to talk of repent- 
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Tisen 

L oo , God never makes any man what he should 
dealer, without first making him know what he is. 
, maf God, take the veil from my heart; take the 


mid, take pride, take self out of my heart, 
jwrite there all Thy laws, I beseech Thee.”’ 
= + * * * * * 
“Repentance is forsaking sin for God, for 
sfavor, His blessing, His will.”’ 

«No man has any warrant from Scripture to 
Hieve that his sins are forgiven unless he re- 
@xtsofthem ; that is, is heartily sorry for them, 
jearnestly desires to be delivered from the 
wer Of evil habits and an evil nature.” 

«Jt is impossible for those who never felt the 
ble and uneasiness of a wounded conscience 
desire or believe or value the peace of God. 
isby a miracle that any man repents. Many 
the folly of their conduct, and are sorry for 
inconveniences they have brought upon 
mselves and others by it; but to be con- 
wed of guilt before God, to have a sight and 
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in that nation of poets, philosophers and schol- 
ars. Subtle French critics, too, much given to 
acid criticism, could find only words of praise 
for him when they received Evangeline. But 
it is here at home where his name is one of the 
most familiar household words among the mil- 
lions who read other literature than the indis- 
pensable newspaper. ‘Twenty years ago more 
than half a million copies of his books had 
been published and sold, and, by this time, 
the aggregate must be far more than a million. 
The various editions of all descriptions, from 
the plainest, for the slender purse and the vil- 
lage book shelves, to the luxuriously illustrated, 
printed and bound, are in continuous demand, 
and must continue so to be with all other fa- 
mous classics in the English language of the 
high order that never get out of style. Lord 
Houghton, when in this country, was delight- 
ed, but, at the same time, somewhat surprised, 
to hear a gentleman in a miscellaneous even- 
ing company quoting a fragment from Lord 
Houghton’s own poetic idol, Keats; but no 
American would be surprised to hear Longfel- 






























se of our vileness and a hearty detestation of 
elves for it, is what never happens but un- 
r the working and influence of God’s Spirit.”’ 
These true sentiments of an earnest Chris- 
p writer lead to the happy thought that inas- 
wh as ‘‘ God now commands all men every- 
ie to repent,” He gives each one grace 
to do promptly if he will, and that do- 
$9 and putting his trust in the Lord Jesus 
iHis precious blood shed for sins, he may | 
) know prompt forgiveness for all his sins. 

This was the wise course of the three thou- 
Mon the day of Pentecost, and indeed of all 
ose personal experience is recorded in the 
They were converted and became the chil- 
nof God through faith in Christ in a few 
us or days, and receiving the gift of the 
ply Spirit, walked in newness of life. They | 
ered upon a life of conscious peace with God | 
rough the Lord Jesus, and as they ‘lived in| 
Spirit” and ‘* walked in the Spirit,” they | 
unsed themselves from all filthiness of flesh | 


i spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of | 
od, 
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LONGFELLOW DEAD. 


The decease of Henry W. Longfellow at his| 
ime in Cambridge, near Boston, closed the 
hly course of the poet, who, in our judg- | 
, Is the foremost this country has pro- | 
wed. Though he wrote no majestic epic, he | 
wd the peer of any poet of his time in the 
igish tongue. Wherever English is spoken | 
‘many writings are known and cherished. | 
8 works were as fully appreciated in England 
athome, and Hiawatha, translated into Ger- | 


mt, has been accorded the highest distinction | 





fear 0 
have 
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of it 


low quoted in the farthest wilds of Australia, if 
there was an English-reading inhabitant there. 
Longfellow’s poems go right home to the af- 
fections, and, perhaps it is not error to say that 
this is pre-eminently so of the least ambitious 
of his verses. Most readers of a scholarly turn 
prefer Evangeline and Hiawatha, and from 
their point of view they probably are right, but 
the millions of those who cherish Longfellow 
cling more closely to some shorter pieces—The 
Belfry of Bruges, the Village Blacksmith, Wreck 
of the Hesperus, Voices of the Night—and who 
is there among American readers that cannot 
quote Excelsior, The Building of the Ship or 
the Psalm of Life ? 

All that Longfellow has put into print is 
marked by most felicitous diction and a har- 
mony of numbers that has rarely if ever been 
surpassed. There is grandeur as well as grace, 
vigor in companionship with exquisite beauty, 
affluent imagination with graphic description of 
real scenes, rare beauty, tenderness, pathos, 
and moral power. It would only be to exhaust 
a vocabulary.of terms of praise to say all that 
can be said with truth of his poems. This one 


| characteristic, however, must be added, that 


nowhere in any verse of Longfellow is there 


|phrase or word or suggestion that the most 


careful mother would not gladly read to her 


‘children, so pure as well as poetic is every 


line. No possessor of volumes of his puts them 
on a back shelf or hides them away out of the 
sight of the young people, as has to be done 
with some of the productions of the greatest 
English authors. And yet they are among the 
most popular of books among readers of every 
grade and class in life, a truth that is alike 
creditable to both author and reader. ° 

It is not alone the poet that is gone—-and indeed 
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the poet lives in what he has left to theworld 
—but the learned scholar, the gentle and ami- 
able, and always valued companion, the Amer- 
can who has shed honor on his country’s name, 
the centre of a loving group at his home, and 
of a circle of friends and admirers whose cir- 
cumference is far beyond the sea. For his sake 
there is nothing to lament. The final hour had 
no dread for him. He tells us in Resignation : 


There are twelve cottages for girls and infant 
eight for boys above seven, and a chapel, schoo 
rooms, work shops and officer’s houses, Rac 
of the girls’ houses contains twenty-four gir 
and infants of various ages, under the care g 
a ‘‘house mother.’’ The elder girls assist jy 
washing, cooking, bed-making, cleaning anf 
other domestic work, including the washing 
and dressing of the younger children. Tha 
boys’ homes contain each thirty-eight bo 
and a house-father and mother, the forme 
teaching them his own trade. In the eigh 
homes for boys the ‘house fathers” y 
spectively are of eight separate trades—a baker 
a plumber, a glazier, a carpenter, a tailor, 
smith, a shoemaker and a gardener. Thergl, 
is, besides, a drill-master. The mother keep brethre 
house and mends the boys’ clothes. A year’s evlaid th 
perience shows -that the. children live ye explain 
much as they would at their own homes, going ver} 
out to work and school, improving in healt cited 
and cheerfulness, and gaining greater proficiency and jr 
in their trades by reason of their general quick 
ness and intelligence. All this has cost 
hundred and sixty-five dollars a year for eac} 
child, but then the twenty-seven acres of land 
cost $1350 an acre, and the buildings had t 
be altered in some expensive particulars. 
average cost of the old-fashioned asylums ison 
hundred and thirty dollars a year, while 

of boarding children out in families in th 
country is only fifty-five dollars. The 

question to be tested here is, which syster 
pays best in the long run, and that must i 
tried for a long time in each locality in orde harm 
to get any satisfactory test for actual applica gn 
tion.— Selected. 


———._ ome - ---- —_ —- 


«« There is no Death! what seems so is transition ; 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death.” 
—Phila. Ledger. 
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REAL REFORMATORIES. 





The Saturday Review gives an account of 
another successful effort to provide something 
like home-life for abandoned or destitute vicious 
children. The Managers of a Reform School 
in London determined not only to get the 
children away from the almshouse, but to bring 
them up in the company and with the habits 
of honest men and women. The plan of 
finding homes for children in families is ex- 
cellent in theory, for in the household life each 
child would become like other children, gain- 
ing habits of industry, learning to regard the 
father and mother of the family as its own, 
and in due time going out to work with the 
other children. Such training, especially for 
girls, is much better than that of an asylum or 
Home, counting its inmates by scores, for girls 
ought to be trained to earn their living, and to 
do that they must have the habits and know 
the customs of small families and households 
of economical and simple modes of life. 
Sweeping great dormitories and big passages is 
not much of a preparation for house-cleaning 
in an every-day home, and a kitchen, where | dignation by its cowardly distrust of America 
cooking is done by steam for a hundred inmates, | principles, it is fortunate for our self-resped 
and a laundry on the same scale, with all sorts of | that our late Commission to China for ther 

wholesale appliances, cannot teach a girl much | vision of our treaty better understood the ge ho, 

who goes into the country or back to her own |nius and ethics of our institutions. Pres. Angi 4, 

humble home. Girls, too, suffer more for|gell, of Michigan University, in response to ali },, 

want of home life than boys, and such care|address of welcome on his return home, full 

and guidance as only a mother, or some one|explained the embarrassments that met Uj 4, 

who can fill her place, can give, are essential to | Commission in its delicate work, and the grea iy, 

their health and comfort. The London au-| results it had a right to anticipate for justice an 
thorities found difficulty in getting good | Christian civilization from its final action. ie 
homes for their children in families, a treuble | particularly referred to the appeal made to it by 
that is much less likely to be the case here than | the Chinese Government to prohibit our peo 
in an over-crowded country, so they built|ple from carrying on a traffic in opium whicl 

‘cottage homes,” in which the children should | had been such a curse to the Chinese nation 

live, and common school buildings and work- | costing it more than the entire value of its SUM ¢, 

shops, in which they should be thoroughly | and tea crops, and of the glad and joyful assengy ,, 
tauglit. to this patriotic appeal. Brazilian Commsg | 
As one of our orphan asylums has adopted | sioners were also in China, and had been asked 

this plan, the experience of the London school|to sign a similar article, but had hesitate 
is worth noting. It was built .in a pretty| through fear of England. When our Comms 
suburban neighborhood, too, and began with | sioners signed it Brazil followed the example, 
twenty cottages and other buildings for schools. ! Russia has since done. ‘The greed of gain ™ 
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ng stifled the conscience and closed the ear of 
he British Government to the appeal of China 
» behalf of its subjects, enervated and imbruted 
yy this traffic. The enlightened public opin- 
ion of the world and the treaties of Christian 
nations may yet compel it to abandon this 
fsh and unjustifiable traffic.— Christian 
Weekly. 


Tue PropicaL’s ELDER BROTHER.—In an 
sembly of ministers at Elberfeldt, Germany, 
he question was once under consideration : 
“Who is the elder brother ?”’ 

Considerable learned discussion followed, un- 
til at length, Dr. Krummacher came to speak, 
mnd said: ‘‘I know this elder brother very 
@vell; Imet him only yesterday.” Eagerly his 
brethren inquired, ‘‘ Who is he?” ‘‘Afyse/f,” 
aid the great preacher, and then went on to 
plain that the day before, on hearing how 

very unworthy person had been graciously 
vsited by Divine Providence, he had felt envy 
and irritation within his soul.— Boston Chris- 
han. 


LEARNING THE ART OF WAR. 


The editor of a Baptist paper of extensive 
acirculation in the South, Zhe Christian Index, 
was present at the graduation exercises of the 
University of Alabama a year ago, at Tusca- 
losa. Although designated to preach the 
a ‘Commencement sermon”’ upon that occasion, 
he nevertheless had the Christian frankness, in 
his paper, to express his condemnation of the 
harmful military system which is there in 
vogue. Hesays: 

“The institution is now conducted on the 
nilitary system, and this system is rigidly en- 
forced in all its details. Every student is a 
cadet, and is never allowed to dress out of uni- 
form except by permission, which is seldom 
gven. A few of the students—not many— 
ave parents residing in the city. These are 
permitted to board at home, but even when at 
home, they are under military law just as if 
they were at the barracks. All other students 

'd in commons on the college campus ; the 
entinels walk their rounds all day as if in camp, 
though the bright muskets which they carry are 
imocent of powder or ball. A grand dress pa- 
nde and military drill were part of the Com- 
mencement exercises. The performance was 
wid by some, who are judges of such things, to 
be quite equal to what is done in the same line 
at West Point. [am no judge of this, but do 
tot hesitate to say that in my opinion this mili- 
lary system is exactly what the youth of our 
colleges do not want. Glad am I that Mercer 
University is conducted on a plan precisely the 
opposite of this. The very sight of a musket 
almost makes me shudder. ' I have seen enough 
of war, and I do not believe that familiarity 
with its methods can do any good, and I think 
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that true manhood—such a manhood as was 
exhibited in the character of our Lord Jesus 
Christ—can be better developed by moral influ- 


ences than by military rules, court martials and 
bayonets.” 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 


This valuable institution was well represented 
in Philadelphia on the evening of Third mo, 23d, 
at Association Hall, by its Principal, General S. C. 
Armstrong ; one of its graduates, G. B. Washing- 
ton, Principal of the State Normal School, Tus- 
kegee, Alabama; and three of its students: one 
“ freedman,” Benjamin F. Jones, and two Indians, 
Thomas Wildcat and Jas. Murie (Young Eagle). 
In the presence of a large audience, B. F. Jones 
recited, with excellent effect, that portion of Presi- 
dent Garfield’s Inaugural Address in which he 
referred to the duty of the United States to pro- 
mote the education of all our population, with- 
out distinction of races. T. Wiidcat, Chief of the 
Absentee Shawnee Indians, spoke with sim- 
plicity and earnestness of the advantages of 
education to his people. James Maurie, of the 
Pawnees, gave an address on the same subject. 
He urged, with much emphasis, that, instead of 
our Government sending money as annuities or 
otherwise, to the Indian tribes, it would be better 
to send them “implements and education, so as 
to prepare them to help and support themselves.” 
Principal G, Booker Washington gave an inter- 
esting account of his own early struggles, and of 
his later efforts in building up the State Normal 
School in Alabama. His statement of the pre- 
vailing feeling of white par in that State to- 
ward the improvement of the freedmen, was en- 
couraging. Addresses were also delivered on the 
same occasion by Gen. S. C. Armstrong, E. A, 
Rollins, and Joseph R: Hawley, U. S. Senator 
from Connecticut. All present must have been 
stirred by the hopeful enthustasm of these speak- 
ers for the elevation of the two races to whom our, 
country owes so much, in view of our unjust treat- 
ment of them in the past. 


——_—_ ~—_ ewe 


HOLLAND. 


James Wood, of Mt. Kisco, New York, gave a 
lecture on Holland before the Friends’ Institute 
for Young Men of Philadelphia, on the 3oth ult, 


as one of its winter series. He told how Holland 
had been formed as a land by the action of the sea 
throwing up sand banks, and by the great rivers 
carrying down materials from the grinding action 
| of the elements upon the higher lands of Europe, 
He spoke of the people as a branch of the great 
Teutonic race, and as closely allied to the Saxons 
and other settlers of Great Britain; and of the 
draining of the country by dykes and pumping 
engines driven by windmills or steam power. He 
sketched the struggle for religious and civil free- 
dom between the Dutch and the kings of Spain, 
|with its final outcome—the one country rich, 
powerful, intelligent, full of energy and with a 
commerce on all seas—while the other was shorn 
of its greatness and entered upon a decadence 
from which it has not yet recovered. He touched 
| upon the strife between the advocates of Calvin- 
ism and Arminianism in Protestant theology in 
Holland—a strite so bitter and mad, that it 
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brought the foulest blot on all Dutch history|could only be carried on by those who unite 


when John Barneveldt was made the victim of 
religious hate. Since that day Calvinism and 
Arminianism had mutually modified and bene- 
fited each other, while in the presence of the fact 
that about half the legislators of Holland to-day 
are rationalists or infidels, Calvinist, Arminian, 
and Roman Catholic draw near each other for 
mutual strength and join hands against the 
common foe, 

From thence he inferred the evil and folly of 
religious intolerance, and the need of ever uniting 
a constancy in upholding truth with devotion 
to the advance of practical Christianity in the 
spirit of humility and love. Hetouched upon the 
agriculture, customs, and some other peculiarities 
of this country and people, one of the most in- 
teresting in Europe. 

The audience was a good one, and the lecture 
upheld the high standard of the course, illustrat- 
ing the resources the Society of Friends has within 
itself, if it will but use and encourage them. 

The last lecture of this course will be delivered 
on Fifth-day evening, Fourth month 13th, by 
Francis T. King, of Baltimore, on “London, and 
Some of its Institutions and People.” 
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A VERY TIMELY suggestion was made in a re- 
cent contribution to our pages* by William H. 
Ladd, in regard to the practical importance of the 
requirement of the New York Discipline, that 
newly-received members should “accept our 
views of the Gospel.” 

George Fox and his associates preferred not to 
call the body gathered together under their min- 
oY a church, much less fe church; but “ the 

eligious Society of Friends.” Undoubtedly they 
believed that their principles of association came 
nearer to those of the primitive apostolic church 
than any others, But there is a significance in 
their choice of the term “Society.” It includes 
something of the meaning of the old word fold 
and of the just now more conspicuous one, army. 
They were associated for a special purpose: to 


call men out of the darkness of the existing cor- | 


rupt churches into the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and to build together those uniting with 
them for their own salvation and the evangeliza. 
tion of the world, They held that even sincere 
members of the churches of their time mistook 
the Divine purpose, in perpetuating ordinances, 
in the ‘‘one man” salaried ministry, in tolerating 
war, and otherwise. Not doubting that there were 
honest worshippers, true Christians, in all the de- 
nominations, even the Roman Catholic, it was 
vet obvious to them that their work (laid upon 
them, they believed, by the Head of the Church) 


—_—— 


*No, 32, p. 498, of this volume. 


awakened and converted man or woman might 
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with them in their understanding and convictions (Bat of 24 
in regard to the spirituality of the Christian dis. My an ‘ 
pensation, and the direct leadership of Christ in fects do 
ministry and church government. In Fra 

If the Society of Friends resembled other ortho. Re Chat 
dox denominations not only in their fundamental esses in 
doctrinal belief (that which is commonly called Mipnscien 
creed), but also in their religious usages, mode of [th bef 
worship and preaching ; and differed only as to MBuhfulr 
whether they were ruled by elders or bishops, or Hard for 
baptized in water by sprinkling or by immersion, fount \ 
it would be a different case. Then every newly [walk 


it all ti 


be accepted at once as a member of the Society, HB now : 
in which we recognize (without contradiction of Mjsappe 
what has been already said) the essential func. f§jad th 
tions of a church. But ours is a »¢for ming church, Hered) 
exceptionally so, because of its differing from the 

very large majority, almost the whole number, of Une 
other Christian denominations, in several very im- 9.» 
portant particulars. as 


Often has it been lamented that, in revivals 
under the ministry of evangelists belonging to the 
Society of Friends, more additions have been 
made of new converts to other religious bodies 
than to our own. This is to be regretted. Butit 
may be in part accounted for, by the influence of 
surrounding usages and early associations, so dit 
ferent from ours; besides the confessedly more 
spiritual (and thus to average human nature less 
attractive) aim and ideal of our religious system. 





al 
Hous 





But is it not even better that those who are not 
convinced that ours is “the better way ” should 
join other Christian bodies, than that they should 
assume a membership really in considerable part 
merely nominal? 

It would seem best of ‘all, that, along with true 
conviction and conversion, repentance towards 
God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, those 
brought to His cross and service under the min- 
istry of Friends should be instructed in all the 
truth as we hold it, so that, on becoming members 
of the Society, they may work “shoulder to 
shoulder” in what we have called church re 
form, as well as in the work of evangelizing the 
world. 

Experience has, we believe, shown the import 
ance of new members being made fully acquaint- 
ed with “our views of the Gospel.” May this 
matter receive such farther attention as will, under 
the Divine blessing, enable all our meetings t0 
increase not only in numbers, but in working 
strength, 


| 


——————__ +e -— ——_—_—— 





IT IS A MATTER of much regret that the ques 
tion of modifying English law so as to allow 
| others than members of the Society of Friends to 
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hited Mbke an affirmation, should be complicated by |is not the abolition of the one authority towards 
tions (Meat of admitting a man to Parliament who is not | which all consciences must bear allegiance. He 
dis. Hbly an atheist, but whose character in other re | who goes beyond doubt to the denial of the exist- 
st in Mbects does not commend itself to moral men. ence of God, ought to be considered as alienating 


















In France the Government has introduced into 
' Chamber of Deputies a bill allowing wit- 


ental Messes in law courts to promise on their honor and 
alled Mbnscience to speak the truth, instead of taking an 
de of Mth before God. The only solid foundation for 
as to Muthfulness or other moral virtue is a reverent re- | 
Ds, or [ard for the Divine will; and the Sermon on the | 
rsion, Mount which forbids swearing contemplates such | 


walk in the Divine presence as will make men 


night Mall times truthful, without taking an oath. It 
ciety, now almost certain that legal oaths will finally 
on of Msappear under the diffused light ot Christianity, 


od that the standard of exact truthfulness will 
ereby be a gainer. 





UNDER THE TITLE of “ An Englishman's Pro- 
st," the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster 
pakes, in the Vineteenth Century, a vigorous ap- 
al against the adinission of Bradlaugh to the 
House of Commons as an avowed atheist. Asa 
at of his argument, he says: 









himself from the common ground of confidence 
amongst his fellow-creatures, 

SENATOR Hoar, of Massachusetts, on the 30th 
ult., offered an amendment to the Indian Appro- 








| priation bill, providing a grant of $2,000,000 for 
| the education of the children of all Indian tribes 
| west of the Mississippi River, except those of the 
: five civilized tribes who are already provided for. 


The number of Indian children of school age, the 
five civilized tribes excepted, is reported by the 
,; Indian Commissioner at 38,923. But this is ad- 
| mitted to be an under-estimate, and the number 
|will probably reach 45,000, In the fiscal year 
| ending Sixth month 30, 1881, the Government ex- 
pended $396,874 upon the education of 8,109 In- 
dian pupils, of whom 3,888, or rather less than 
half, were in Boarding Schools. Beside this sum 
'the religious denominations spent $80,000 more 
| for Indian education. Multiplying the sum ex- 
| pended last year by five, to make it adequate for 
the whole number of Indian children of school 





“Our laws rest upon the belief of a Supreme | 
awgiver, on whose justice all laws repose, and | 
y whose will all laws are controlled and tested. | 
long as they are conformed to that supreme 





age, we get the sum of $1,984,370. Inasmuch as 
supplying schools for all of them would require 
wislation they are just; if by a hair’s breadth | Chpenection of — buildings, ent Ga on 
wy deviate from it, they are so far null and| of adequate salaries to competent teachers, it will 
{no obligation.” ‘The Legislature @as never , be seen that the sum proposed by Senator Hoar 

















stem, oo - venga! hese the a is not so extravagant as might at first appear. 
re not fprder and social life of man. It has admitted an! 
hould @p™mation for those who so profoundly believe | Fan Renate aba in geRne: se mE 





God that they fear to offend Him by swearing | Training in industrial Boarding Schools will not 
nthe form of an oath. It has admitted the Jew- civilize and Christianize every Indian pupil, but 
m race, whose whole existence rests upon the | an earnest effort so to educate every Indian child 
lief in God.... Beyond this it has never gone ;! would soon bring the time when there would be 

d without departing from all its traditions and ; : ; 
no people growing up in our country with the 


hifting its base, not only from the rock to the | ) 
und but from the rock to the quicksand, it can | thoughts, customs and vices of savages, and would 














es go. : I do oa believe for a moment that | in the most economical way solve the problem of 
min- ## people of England, Scotland and Ireland are : : in the I "i 
Il the (erPared for this apostasy. I believe the religious PRind > en een eee ed haa aii 
aha ase of the country would indignantly reject this  MCOUS “Ne © ae eee 





tational effacement of God from its laws and its | s 
life,” | DIED. 
W at. i , vaney| BOYCE.—Second month 27th, 1882, Seburn J. 

oo oe mere aed | Boyce, son of Titus and Lydia C. Boyce, aged 33 
ould happen here, the “religious sense of the years; a member of Salem Monthly Meeting, 


duntry would be equally emphatic in the rejec- | lowa. He bore a long and painful illness with forti- 









iport- Bion of such effacement. Our Constitution does tude and patience. He expressed a desire to live 
aint- Hie (to the regret of many persons) contain a ver- | for the sake of his wite and child, but seemed re- 
y this Mal recocniti + Divine Belen * ai: signed, and towards the closegaid he saw nothing 

Snition of the Divine being ; but under-| inthe way, His friends are comforted with the 
inder Meath our institutions lies the general convic-| belief that his end was peace. ; 





gs to 


lon of the foundation of all right upon His su- HAISLEY.—Second mo. 28th, at the residence 
rking 


yeme authority. With all the agnosticism of our of her sister Mary Hinshaw, at Pleasant Plain, 

imes, declared positive atheism is rare; and it Jefferson county, Iowa, after one week's illness, 

‘ill b its alae : .. | Grace Haisley, in the 77th year of her age; a 

® i gy for ev =a eee hold it to be a dis-| member of Pleasant Plain Monthly Meeting. She 

‘lication for political privileges of every sort. expressed a willingness to depart, saying she saw 
ligious liberty is a different thing from the ab-| nothing in her way. 


Megation of all religion ; freedom of conscience KEESE,—At the residence of her brother, E. 
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H. Hoag, Ausable, Clinton county, N. Y., on the | its vicinity will be held in Friends’ Meetin 
24th of Third mo., 1882, "Cynthia, widow of the | House on Twelfth street below Market street, oy 
late Wm. Keese, aged nearly 85 years; a mem-| Third-day evening the 18th instant, commencing 
ber of Ferrisburg Monthly Meeting, Vt. She gave | promptly at 8 o'clock. : 
satisfactory evidence of a peaceful close. A synopsis of the reports of the different school 
BURGESS.—First mo. 13th, 1882, at Highland, | Composing the Association will be read. 
Ulster county, N. Y., Mary G., wife of Thos, H.| _ Dr. James Carey Thomas, of Baltimore, wil 



















B /and daugh el L. d | deliver an address. : 
aes: - rnietnials tmeretrrariest: .< As the Friends’ Temperance Association wishes Pa 
DENNIS.—In Richmond, Indiana, Second mo. to occupy one evening of the week, the Executing othe 


18th, 182, Abby S. Dennis, in the 63d year of her | Committee have decided to hold but one session 
age. She bore a severe and lingering illness with this noe instead of oe - eer ‘ited 
Christian resignation. She was much engaged in Friends and others are cordially invited to a 


prayer, and died fully trusting in the Lord Jesus tend. : 
Christ for her salvation Philadelphia, Fourth mo. tst, 1882. 

































I ER NE RE TE RT RN LE 
ie wi ira, ce Soe THE Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Indian ( 
NOTICES. Aid Association of Friends of Philadelphia Yea. bes 
WE have received the following call for an Ar-| ly Meeting will be held at Arch Street Meeting ig ™ 
bitration Convention: The National Arbitration | House, Philadelphia, on Fifth-day, Fourth mo, ha 
League of the United States of America being | 20th, 1882, at 8 Pp. M. Friends generally are in of 
profoundly impressed with the vital importance | vited to attend. RICHARD Capsury, Clerk, 9% 
of, and absolute necessity for, an International —— « 
Court of Arbitration, and believing that the Con- FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION of Phil. 
gress of the American nations, as proposed by delphia and its vicinity. The Annual Meeting of i 
our late President, James A. Garfield, and the in-| «The Contributors” will be held in the Commi - 
vitations prepared by ex-Secretary of State, Jas.|teeroom of Arch Street Meeting-House, on : 
G. Blaine, and sent to the governments by Presi- Second-day evening, Fourth mo. 17th, 1882, at$ ; 
dent Arthur, as well as the larger proposition to | o'clock. 
include all the nations of the world, as said to be Friends who are interested in the cause and 
contemplated by the latter, are movements in 


others are invited to be present. 


that direction, and deserve the approbation and| 5, THOMAS SCATTERGOOD, Sec’y, 


support of the American people: Therefore, 

The National Arbitration League hereby pro- : maa 
poses a convention to be held in Washington D. _A aa ea ae “4 ee 
€.,on the 30th and 31st of May, 1882, for the on aS ar Charin 4 Fifth-dey Fourth aa h 
purpose of discussing the general subject of arbi- be 7 or Tames E ae Cle 
tration, and to emphasize the views of the people | ** 9% A. J ; - F 
of this country who believe in its principles and 
desire them to take form and character in an In- 
ternational Court of Arbitration. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all peace so- 
cieties and religious organizations to send dele- 
gates; and all persons not so connected who 
favor the settlement of difficulties, disputes, and 
claims between nations by the pacific means of 
arbitration, are also invited. 

Eminent and able speakers will address the 
convention. 

FRED. P. STANTON, President, 608 14th Street, 
N. W.; Isaac T. Gipson, Secretary pro tem., 
1209 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


———_ - mn 























RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





THE Gospel in Ali Lands, after tracing the 
progress of missions in the Pacific Archipelago, 
Japan, Burmah, India, Turkey, Syria and Afnca, 
says: ‘“ Two great fallacies of missions are ¢x- 
ploded ; first, that any nation is too refined to 
need the gospel or to feel its need; secondly, that 
any nation is too degraded to be reached by the 
gospel,” 

In 1878-9 less than twenty donors gave four 
millions of dollars to foreign missions, and 60,000 
people in India alone turned to the Christian 
faith. 


THE Independent Catholic Reporter states that 
at the Masonic Temple and at Harlem, New 
York city ; at Newark, New Jersey; at Brook 
street, Rrooklyn, and at two or three places 
New England, ex-priests are teaching and er 
deavoring to build up Independent Catholic con 
gregations. It is evident, however, that Bishop 
McNamara, the leader of the movement, meets 
with great difficulties. 

At a meeting held in Brooklyn Temple, Elev- 
enth month 17th, 1881, Bishop McNamara spoke 
on the question, “ How can we help Irishmen! 
and asserted that the influence of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy was detrimental to Irish people, 
and that their earliest Christians were independent 
of Rome. He desires the Irish to go back be 
yond the Italian Popes, to Paul and Peter and 
John, Matthew and Luke, to get the truth. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE of the East- 
ern Department will be held at Friends’ School, 
Providence, R. I., commencing at noon, Fifth day, 
a mo, 29th, and continuing until noon Seventh- 

ay. 

The house will be open for the entertainment of 
Friends at the rate of $1.00 per day. Friends 
are requested to apply early for rooms, The 
Executive Committee will gladly receive sugges- 
tions concerning subjects and exercises to come 
before the Conference. 

Address Augustine Jones, Chairman of Execu- 
tive Committee, Friends’ School, Providence, R. I. 


Third mo. 27th, 1882. eow-3t 
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rimitive gospel, he believes, will yet free the 
irish from their distresses. 


GRIFFITH JOHN, the Chinese missionary, re- 
fering to Chinese immigration to the United 
States, writes: ‘Had I any influence with our 
fiends in the States, my advice to them would be 
this: Receive the Chinese as a great Christian 

ple ought to receive them; educate them, 
Chnistianize them, and they will help you, as no 
other people can, to turn that vast wilderness into 
a garden.” 


It is characteristic of the times and a great 
change from former ones, that the Bishop of 
Rochester, England, has recenly licensed eighty 
lay-preachers and readers, 


CorEA.—The Religious Tract Society has just 
begun work in the great Peninsula of Corea, 
iitherto so little known to other nations, who 
have been jealously excluded. The population 
of Corea is estimated at 10,000,000. Its language 
is distinct from those of China and Japan, and 
until lately little was known of the people or 
country beyond the few facts ascertained by Jesuit 
missionaries from China, the surveys of ships on 


the coast, and the visit of an American adven- | 


turer. The Emperor of China is suzerain, and 
receives an annual tribute through an embassy. 
J. Ross, a Presbyterian missionary at Newch- 
wang, on the Chinese border, having become ac- 
quainted with the members of the Embassy, 
learned the Corean language, and began the 
translation into it of the New Testament. The 


first religious tract has just been printed, which 
consists of an introduction to the New Testament, 


and a catechism ot the chief Bible doctrines. 


BRADFORD [ENG.] GOSPEL MISSION MEETINGS. 
—Elkanah and Irena Beard, from Indiana, U. S., 


held a series of gospel mission meetings, commen- | 


cing February 12th, and continuing every evening 
during the week, and the following Sunday. 
Other friends also took an active interest. The 
first meeting was held in the meeting-house, and 
was very well attended. During the week the meet- 
ings were held in the school-room, and seemed to 
increase in interest to the close. The last meeting 
held in the meeting-house was crowded, and those 
privileged to attend will not soon forget the deep 
feeling that pervaded the meeting. Truly God's 
Spirit was working in the hearts of many, con- 
victing of sin, and causing anxious ones to flee to 
Him for refuge. A large number remained to 
attend the after-meeting for testimony. More 


than forty testified, in prayer or confession, how | 
good the Lord had been to them, and that He! 


was faithful in fulfilling His promises to those 
that put their trust in Him. In taking a retro- 
spective view of the meetings, we believe not a 
few had their hearts tendered as the plan of sal- 
vation was faithfully proclaimed, and are now re 
Joicing in knowing the peace and joy which they 
alone know that truly yield their hearts to Him. 


May His name alone be praised. — Monthly 
Record. 


—— ome - 


SIX HUNDRED young Irish girls, the oldest 23, 
arrived at New York on the 28th of Fourth month 
by the steamship City of Montreal. They came 
out under the auspices of a society who make a 
special business of caring for young girls, and 


each one, it is stated, had a place already pro- 
vided for her. 7 oF 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
LEsson Iv. Fourth month 23d. 
CHRIST WALKING ON THE 8EA. 


Go.pen Text.—When thou passest through the waters, I 
will be with thee: and through the rivers, they shall not over- 
flow thee.—Isa. xliii. 2. 


Mark v1. 45-~56. 


The time was on the evening of the day on 
which the events of last lesson occurred. Com- 
pare Matt. xiv. 22—36, and John vi. 15—24. 


Verse 45. And straightway he constrained his 
disciples to get into the ship, (to enter into the 
boat R. V.) and to go to the other side before unto 
Bethsaida, while he sent away the people. (To 
go before him unto the other side to Beth-sa'-i-da, 
while he himself sendeth the multitude away. 
R. V ) The five thousand seated upon the lonely 
grassy plain had been fed, and the fragments had 
been carefully gathered for future use. The mul- 
titude said that Jesus was certainly the prophet 
that should come (Deut. xviii. 15), and not under- 
standing that He came as the Messiah to set up a 
spiritual kingdom of holiness in the hearts of 
men, they thought to make Him a king to reign 
over Israel. His disciples would naturally feel 
with the people and wish to share in their Master 
being made a king. But he compelled them to 
enter the boat and start for Bethsaida, near Ca- 
pernaum, on the other shore of the lake, while He 
dismissed the people, who fain would have car- 
ried Him to Jerusalem to crown Him. 


6. And when he had sent them away, he de- 
parted into a mountain to pray. (And after he 
had taken leave of them, he departed into the 
mountain to pray. R.V.) He took a kindly 
leave of them, and then retired into the solitude 
of the mountain to pray. A mountain at the ex- 
treme southeast margin of Butaiha is believed 
by travellers to have been the scene of this hal- 
lowed communion of our Lord with His Father. 
It would command a view of the lake by day, 
and the boat of the disciples would have been 
visible. How teaching to us was this going away 
from the praises of the people to pray alone in 
silence, and to converse with God. 

47. And when even was come, the ship (boat 
R. V.) was in the midst of the sea, and he alone 
on the land. While the disciples, who started 
with half-willing hearts, were struggling with the 
waves, He was praying. So now He ever lives 
as an Intereessor while the church is tossed with 
the waves of trial. 

48. And he saw them toiling in rowing, (And 
seeing them distressed in rowing, R. V.) for the 
wind was contrary unto them: and (R. V. omits 
and) about the fourth watch of the night he 
cometh unto them, walking upon the sea, and (fhe 
R. V.) would have passed by them, The mh 
on this lake are often strong, rushing down th 
ravines in the hills bordering the lake, and blo 
for several hours in one direction. The sails were’ 
useless—the rowing toilsome. The fourth watch 
would be between three and six o'clock in the 
morning, after they had been many weary hours 
rowing. That He seemed as if He would have 
passed them, recalls that when He walked with 





the two at Emmaus He made as though He would 
have gone further, In either case it led to the dis- 
ciples asking Him to be with them. 

49. But (they R.V.) when they saw him walk- 
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ing upon the sea, they (R. V. omits they) sup- 
posed that it had been a spirit, (supposed that it 
was an apparition, R. V.) and cried out: Some- 
times our Lord seems as if He was passing us by 
in our needs, but we should call upon Him and 
He will come to our aid, They thought Him an 
apparition, and cried out; men sometimes now 
fear the loving Saviour when they should ask 
Him to save them. ; 

50. For they all saw him, and were troubled. 
When their Saviour was near their fears were 
greatest. We should learn from this to believe 
in the sympathy and help of our Lord when most 
tempted to doubt them. And immediately he 
talked with them, (But he straightway spake 
with them, R.V.) and saith unto them, Be of 
good cheer: itis I; be not afraid. How prone 
men are to mistake the Lord’s hand it He ap- 
pears in some unwonted manner. They are full 
of discouragement and fear when He is laden 
with blessings, Many times He says, “ Fear 
not,” “ Be of good cheer,” “ Be not afraid.” 

51. And he went up unto them into the ship ; 
(d0az, R. V.) and the wind ceased: How com- 
fortable is His presence! How it calms all toss- 
ings and troubles! And they were sore amazed 
in themselves beyond measure, and wondered. 
(R. V. omits last four words.) They felt them- 
selves in the presence of Him whose very name 
is Wonderful. The whole event was strange and 
miraculous, but they wondered more than they 
should have done had they thought of His former 
miracles, 

52. For they considered not the miracle of the 
loaves ; for their heart was hardened. (For they 
understood not concerning the loaves, but their 
heart was hardened. R. V.) As soon as they got 
into difficulty they forgot former favors. They 
did not ¢iink about the loaves, or they would not 
have been so surprised by the walking on the sea 
and the lulling of the wind. Their hearts were 
dull, sluggish, slow to believe and apprehend their 
Lord’s ways and nature, Believers still need to 
have their faith trained to greater strength and 
quickness of action. 

53. And when they had pussed (crossed R. V.) 
over, they came into the land of Gen-nes'a-ret, 
and drew (moored R.V.) to the shore. When 
our Lord reached them they had gone twenty-five 
or thirty furlongs, and were half way across, 
After He entered the boat they were immediately 
at the land. Gennesaret is a flat strip of country 
on the west side of the Sea of Galilee, south of 
Capernaum, once very fertile, about three miles 
long and one wide, and backed by hills, 

54. And when they were come out of the ship, 
(d0at R. V.) straightway they (the people R. V.) 
knew him. His form and appearance had be- 
come familiar to most of the people in the parts 
of Galilee where He labored and taught so much, 

55. And ran throughout that whole ‘region 
round about,(And ran round about that whole 
region, R. V.) and began to carry about in | their 
R. V.) beds those that were sick, where they heard 
he was. They were in haste to have their bodily 
diseases cured, and the friends of the sick carried 
them quickly to Jesus. Should not people be 
equally anxious for spiritual healing, and should 
not their friends do all in their power to bring 
them to the Lord? 

56. And whithersoever (wheresoever R. V.) 
he entered, into villages, or cities, or country, they 
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laid the sick in the streets, (market-places, R, V 
and besought him that they might touch if it wep, 
but the border of his garment: and as*many y 
touched him were made whole. The border was 
the fringe or the edge of his outer garment. What 
a succession of miracles, all within two days! 


SUGGESTIONS. 


1, Our Lord’s love and Spirit may constrain ys 
to duty not agreeable to our feelings. It may 
bring toil and storms, but we should obey, 

2. In our trouble He is praying. 

3. Christians should take pains to have times 
and places for private prayer, especially when 
prospered and praised. 

4. He saw His disciples “ distressed in rowing” 
So He now sees His people in all their distresses 
and labors, and is ready to come, in His time, to 
their succor. 

5- It may be dark asthe fourth watch of the 
night to us, but it makes no difference, for to Him 
“the night shineth as the day.” 

6. We should fear the Saviour with holy reve. 
rence, but never be afraid of Him. Whenhe 
says “ It is I,” He also says, “ Be of good cheer,” 
Are we fearful or cheerful Christians ? 

7. We should remember past mercies and de 
liverances, and not be surprised that our Lord 
proves Himself kind and almighty. 

8. The people carried their friends to Christ, 
We should be desirous that all our friends should 
partake of His soul-healing. 

g. All who touched were made whole, Matthew 
says, “perfectly whole.” Jesus can save all and 
restore us to God's image. Press to Him and by 
faith receive His saving grace. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





UNFERMENTED WINE.*—In answer to many in- 
quiries, 1 give the following account of. the mode 
of preventing grape juice from fermenting, con- 
densed from a late reliable publication: 

The freshly expressed juice is immediately 
placed in a pan and brought to the boiling point, 
when it is skimmed and putin bottles which have 
been gradually heated in water. Half a pound 
of sugar is added to each gallon, and the bottles 
are sealed with beeswax and rosin, This “ wine,” 
after keeping a year or more, is better in flavor 
than when fresh. ‘The old is better.” No alco 
holic fermentation takes place in the closed bottles. 

To prevent fermentation from long exposure 
to air, the juice while fresh must be boiled down 
to a syrup, which when used is largely diluted 
again. At the present day, devout Jews use no- 
thing fermented in celebrating the passover, re 


| garding everything of the kind as forbidden in the 


Mosaic law, and it is not thought that our Saviour 
would use alcoholic wine at the last supper during 
this period of forbidden ferments, 

The writer above quoted remarks that grapes 
in warm countries, such as Palestine, are much 
sweeter than those which grow in our cooler cli 
mate, and for this reason the juice is more easily 
preserved without the addition of sugar. From 
all that has been ascertained, it is believed that 





*According to the dictionaries, the definition of wine is “ the 
fermented juice of the grape: the expression “‘ the fruit of the 
vine’ may, however, be applicable to that which is not fer- 
mented Ed. Friends’ Review. 
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only a very small portion of the grape juice used 
by the ancients was fermented, LT. 
Union Springs, N. Y. 


Damascus, Onto. 

John Henry Douglas has closed his sojourn at 
Damascus, Ohio, and returned for a short time to 
Wilmington in that State, Jeremiah and Jane 
Grinnell received from their Monthly Meeting 
held Third mo. 25th, a minute liberating them to 
attend by appointment or otherwise the meetings 
of Damascus and Salem Quarterly Meetings, and 
to visit the families. Josiah and Elizabeth Butler 
received a similar minute a month previous, 


AcxwortH, Ia., Third mo. arst, 1882. 

Our school closed on the gth ult. and on the roth 
we began a series of meetings which, notwith- 
sanding the inclement weather and bad roads, 
has been a wonderful blessing to us. Barclay 
Jones, of Le Grand, lowa, and F. M. George, of 
Earlham, Iowa, were the principal ministers en- 
gaged in the work. The Lord truly blessed the 
words spoken and the hearers to hear, so that 
over 100 persons were converted and many re- 
claimed. ‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee” seems to 
be the earnest prayer of all. School opens again 
on the 6th of Fourth mo. 


Very respectfully. W. G. STANLEY, 


RicHMonD, Inp., Third mo. 27th, 1882. 
Please acknowledge receipt of $50 for Mexi- 
can Mission from B, W. T., PhiladeJphia. 
Wess, Treasurer Indiana Yearly Meeting. 


BEN]. 


BIBLE-SCHOOL CONFERENCE IN OHIO. 


We have received from the Secretaries, Re- 
becca and Philena M. Stanley, a report of Friends’ 
Sabbath-School Conference of Damascus Quar- 
telly Meeting,” met at Damascus, Ohio, Third 
mo, 4th, 1882. Regretting the use of the term 
“Sabbath-school,” to which, among Friends, 
Bible-school, or Scripture-school, is much to be 
preferred, we give the following condensed ac- 
count of the proceedings : 

Introductory remarks were made by the Presi- 
dent, M. J. Hole, upon “ The early organization 
and development of the Sabbath-school.” Other 
subjects considered were, the “ Duties of Workers 
towards Members who do not attend School,” 
written upon by Tazetta C. Malmsberry ; “ Open- 
ing and Closing Exercises ;” “The Coming Sab. 
bath-school,” an essay by Asa Pim; “ Teachers’ 
Meetings,” essay by Hettie B. Cattell ; “ The Re- 
lation and Authority of the Old and New Testa- 
ments,” with remarks by J. A. Grinnell; “ Need- 
ful Things for the Sabbath-school, besides Good 
Officers, Good Teachers, and Reference Bibles,” 
essay by L. M. Stanley; and “God’s Gradual 
Unfolding,” spoken upon by Professor I. P. Hole. 

Reports were read from the schools belonging 
to the Quarterly Meeting, showing an increase in 
interest and attendance. 


SCHOOL. 


J.C. BevermpGE, Clerk at the Crow Creek 
Agency, writing to S. C. Armstrong, Superin- 
tendent of Hampton Normal School, of Indian 
education, says : 

“The Indian is not so deficient in talent and 
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natural capacity as is generally supposed; he 
acquires information with comparative ease, and 
under proper direction is capable of some culture, 
The want of success of local schools I ascribe 
mainly to their vicinity to camp life and the the- 
oretical character of the instruction. Books alone 
will accomplish little. He soon wearies of the 
whole business, remains under protest, and on his 
emancipation and return to camp life often de- 
velops into a first class specimen of the aboriginal 
loafer. 

“Keep an Indian’s hands busy and you can 
always do something with his head; give him 
plenty of healthy out-door work, instruct him 
gradually in the principles of agriculture, stock 
raising, mechanics, or something that will be of 
practical benefit to himself and the tribe, be 
scrupulously exacting in the matter of cleanliness 
and regularity, be patient always, treat him kindly 
but firmly, punish him promptly when he is negli- 
gent or lazy, and by such a course you will surely 
effect a surprising transformation,” 


IT is now nearly two years since the founding 
of the training school for Indian youth at Forest 
Grove, Oregon; and already the results for good 
are marked. One of the school-houses was built 
by the Indian boys, with only the help of one 
white man in starting it. The boys finished the 
building inside and out, and put up, besides, the 
laundry and wood-sheds, They also sunk the 
well, laid the sidewalks, assisted in clearing the 
ground for cultivation, and have since maintained 
the cultivation of several acres. The technical 
education of the scholars goes on side by side 
with their learning of letters. The boys are trained, 
among other things, in the arts of the carpenter, 
the blacksmith, and the shoemaker ; and the girls 
in cooking, in general housework, and in cutting, 
making, fitting and mending of garments. Both 
boys and girls have made remarkable progress 
in the technical departments, ‘ ; . : 
Captain M. C. Wilkinson, of the United States 
Army, to whose careful superintendence the school 
owes so much of its success, writes that the only 
obstacle to the enlarged usefulness of the school 
is the inadequacy of the government grant. Owing 
to its lack of funds, he is compelled to do without 
several important helps, which would aid materi- 
ally in the work of Indian education.—S. S. 
Times. 


ONE-HALF of the institutions of the United States 
professing to give university education and to 
confer degrees, now admit women on equal terms 
with male students, 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


A letter from the contractor who laid ten out of 
eighteen lines in Germany’s great system of un- 
derground telegraphy is} published in a recent 
issue of the /ron Age, and gives some interesting 
details of this great work. The wires are laid 
in cables, and in the ordinary form each cable 
contains forty-nine copper wires, in groups of 
seven each. The seven copper wires, forming 
one conductor, are covered with gutta percha, 
forming cores, These cores are twisted together 
and covered with hemp soaked in Stockholm 
wood tar, which covering serves as a sort of 
cushion, on which protecting galvanized iron 
wires are laid lengthwise, completely encircling 
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the cores and their covering. An outer covering 
of hemp and asphalt protects the cable still more 
thoroughly. The cables are laid in trenches, and 
no provision is made for repairs except that in- 
struments of great delicacy are provided for show- 
ing where any break orimperfection exists, Nearly 
3400 miles of cables, containing 23,213 miles of 
conductors, have been laid, at a cost of about 
seven and a half million of dollars, Long dis- 
tance cables of this form have been in use be- 
tween Berlin and Halle since 1876, and have 
proved entirely satisfactory. Underground cables 
have also been used in German cities for many 
years, and just before the system was extended, a 
cable that had been in the ground for twenty-five 
years was taken up and found to be in perfect 
condition. One of the advantages of underground 
telegraphy was strikingly shown a few weeks ago, 
when a gale prostrated many of the overhead 
lines in England, cutting off telegraphic communi- 
cation in all directions, but the storm did not in- 
terfere in any way with the German lines. The 
cables are furnished in lengths of 3000 to 6000 
feet, and the ends of the conductors are soldered 
together and then covered, making one continuous 
line. It took about five years to lay the German 
lines between 221 towns, a total distance of 3394 
miles,—Piila. paper. 


“ Land and Water” has a curious account of 
a rat which, feeding upon the oysters in an oyster- 
cellar in London, was caught by one of the mol- 
lusks and held fast by the tail. It adds: “ We 
have seen several instances of mice being caught 
by oysters. In the collection of the late Frank 
Buckland were several specimens, but in al] these | 
instances the mice were caught by their heads, | 


In one case, two mice had fallen victims to an 
oyster.” 


——_—_—____»@e 


ITEMS. 


LIBRARIAN SPOFFORD used to say of any rare 
book in the Congressional library: “Look on 


such a shelf; if it is not there, either Sumner or 
Garfield has it.” 


PRoF. GULLIVER, of the Andover Theological 
Seminary, has been carefully studying the leading 
orthodox doctrines as they are held in New Eng- 
land to-day, and his conclusion is that the the- 
ology of that part of the country is as sound now 
as it was in the time of Jonathan Edwards. He 
finds no change at all in the orthodox views of 
the trinity, miracles, the soul’s immortality, and 
future punishment. 

THERE lives in Sandwich, Mass., on the bor- 
ders of one of the most charming lakes in Amer- 
ica, Mrs, F. H. Burgess, who is attracting noto- | 
riety by the relation she sustains to the fish of this 
lake. It has been her custom once or twice a| 
day for quite a long time to feed the fish in the 
lake, and a few days ago we were favored with | 





an invitation to witness this novel feast of the | 
She first splashes the water with her | 


finny tribe. 
hand. In a moment there may be seen ap-| 
proaching her from every direction hundreds of | 
large shiners, then eels, varying in size from one 
to about three feet in length. Next turtles appear 
on the surface, ten, twenty and thirty feet away, | 
their necks stretched apparently to see whether it| 
is friend or foe who is disturbing the waters, In| 
less than three minutes these various species had | 


collected directly before her, and as she begins to 
feed, the water is fairly alive with them, They 
take bread directly from her hands, and turtles 
would allow her to take them entirely out of the 
water, and while she held them in one hand 
they would eat with the greatest voracity from the 
other. But the eels amused us the most, There 
was one she called Quinn, measuring about three 
feet in length, that repeatedly came to the sur. 
face, and would glideback and forth through her 
hands. Several times she lifted him partially oy 
of the water, but he was careful to keep his head 
under. He seemed to feel that she would take 
no undue liberties with him so long as his head 
was in its natural element, but the moment he 
saw daylight he would dart back as only an ee] 
could, Another small one, about a foot in length, 
seemed to be particularly fond of her caresses, 
and could be handled as she pleased, it being un. 
derstood that he was to remain under water— 
Marlborough Fournal. 


THE position taken in the instructions sent by 
Secretary Frelinghuysen to our Minister to Chij 
is wise and right. The Secretary says: “The 
traditional attitude of the United States towards 
the sister Republics of this continent is one of 
peace and friendly counsel. * * * We aim 
to be regarded as a disinterested friend and coun 
sellor, but we do not assume to impose our wishes 
upon them, or to act as arbitrator or umpire in 
their disputes unless moved to it by the wish of 
both parties, or by controlling interests of our 
own. Restraining our action within this sphere, 
the President desires you to continue to urge upon 
Chili, both by the arguments suggested in this in- 
struction, and by such other pertinent. arguments 
not inconsistent therewith as may occur to you 
from your knowledge of the subject, the wisdom 
and justice of making peace without the acquis- 
tion of Tarapaca, unless the province should 
eventually become Chilian through the inability 
of Peru to pay a reasonable war indemnity to be 
agreed upon.” 

Later the Secretary writes: ‘The President in- 
structs me to say that this Government can only 
propose to give counsel and aid negotiations, 
Chili must determine for herself. whether she 
deems it wise to listen to such counsel, No part 
will be taken by the United States in negotiations 
based both upon the surrender of Tarapaca and 
the payment of an indemnity of $20,000,000, The 
demand is looked upon as exorbitant, and itis 
thought that the time has come when Chili may 
be magnanimous and just.” 


NINETY-EIGHT languages, with a much larger 
number of dialects, are spoken in India. 


HENRY HIGHLAND GARNETT, who very recently 


| died in Liberia, whither he had gone last Tenth 


month as U. S. Minister to that Republic, had 
been for several years before his departure the 
pastor of Shiloh Presbyterian Church in New York, 
and leader of the colored people of that city. His 
grandfather was stolen from Africa, and his father 
as well as himself was a slave. He had received 
a classical education and was a man of marked 
ability. 

AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS IN 1882,—The Amer- 
can Newspaper Directory, which will be issued 
this month by George P, Rowell & Co., of New 
York, will contain the names of 10611 periodi- 
cals in the United States and Territories, which is 
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again of 344 in the year just passed. The num- 
ter of daily papers has increased in a somewhat 
ger proportion, and is now represented by a 
tal of 996 against 921 in 1881, The largest in- 
crease has been in New York—to dailies, 29 of 
ll sorts. Illinois and Missouri show a percent- 

e of gain which is even greater, while Colorado 
leads all others in the percentage of increase, both 
of daily and weekly issues. »California, Nebraska, 
Nevada, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Ver- 
mont and West Virginia have fallen behind 1881 
in the total number of periodicals issued. In 
Georgia, Maine and Massachusetts the suspen- 
sons have exactly counterbalanced the new ven- 
tures, In every State not mentioned above, and 
inthe Territories, there has been an increase, 


Tue eminent English statistician, M. Mulhall, 
ives the following statement of average family 
wealth, to show that it is not true that the “ rich 
grow richer and the poor poorer,” as the socialists 
tell us: 

Rich classes average per 
family 

Middle class. .. 

Working class.... 


1877. 
$129,015 
51045 
430 
Four hundred and fifty peasants from the 
Bernese Oberland have left-for the United States. 
They are discribed as the flower of the popula- 
tion, and possessed of fair means, but obliged to 

emigrate by the depression of agriculture. 


1840. 
$144,100 
7,195 
220 


= 


BLESSED ARE THEY THAT MOURN. 


Oh! deem not that earth’s crowning bliss 
Is found in joy alone; 
For sorrow, bitter though it be, 
Hath blessings all its own; 
From lips divine, like healing balm 
To hearts oppressed and torn, 
This heavenly consolation fell— 
“ Blessed are they that mourn !” 


As blossoms smitten by the rain, 
Their sweetest odors yield— 
As where the plowshare deepest strikes, 
Rich harvests crown the field; 
So, to the hopes by sorrow crushed, 
A nobler faith succeeds ; 
And life, by trials furrowed, bears 
The fruit of loving deeds. 


Who never mourned, hath never known 
What treasures grief reveals— 
The sympathies that humanize— 
The tenderness that heals— 
The power to look within the veil 
And learn the heavenly lore— 
The key-word to life’s mysteties, 
So dark to us before. 


How rich and sweet and full of strength 
Our human spirits are, 
Baptized into the sanctities 
Of suffering and of prayer! 
Supernal wisdom, love divine, 
Breathed through the lips which said, 
“Oh! blessed are the souls-that mourn— 
They shall be comforted /” 


Wo. H. BURLEIGH. 


FOLLOW ME. 


BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 


Master and servant, through the storm and sleet 
And thickening darkness, toiled with weary feet. 


Fierce winds came hurtling from the mountain 
height, 
The pines moaned sadly in the bitter night, 


Flickering the lantern shed a fitful glow 
On paths unbroken, drifted deep with snow. 


Courage and fortitude alike outworn, 
The servant faltered, frightened and forlorn. 


‘“« Home beckons fair,” he sighed, “ aye, sweet and 
fair ; 
But I shall never live to enter there.” 


Eyes clear as stars, lips sweet as rose in bloom, 
The Master bent above him in the gloom. 


“ Arise,” he said, “ we cross an evil land, 
The tempest’s wrath is wild on every hand ; 


But I before thee go, to lead the way, 
And I will guide thee, to the dawn of day. 


Thou hast but this, to set thy feet where mine 
Make prints, step after step, a track for thine, 


O faint of heart! let craven terror flee. 
lam thy Lord. Arise and follow me.” 


Master Divine, by times the upward way 
Lies nearer midnight than the dawn of day ; 


The chill wind smites; the dark pines murmur 
low, 
Faith’s waning tapers shine with fitful glow, 


The servant needs thy look of majesty ; 
Before its light his trembling fears must flee ; 


O bend with lips as sweet as rose in bloom, 
O bend with eyes like stars and pierce the gloom ; 


Say royally: “Arise and follow me. 
Step after step my feet make prints for thee.” 


— The Independent. 


-_ —- 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the 4th inst. 


GREAT BriTAin.—The Mineteenth Century has 
published a protest against the proposed Channel 
tunnel, on the ground that it would involve Eng- 

| land in military dangers from which as an island 
it has hitherto been free. Among the signers are 
Cardinal Manning, Professors Huxley and Gold- 
win Smith, the poets Tennyson and Browning, 
Lord Lytton, and others, 

It is stated that an experimental boring, sevtn 
| feet in diameter, has advanced three-fourths of 
jmile under the sea at Dover. The cutting is 
| through chalk rock, and is done with a machine 

driven by compressed air. The proposed di- 
ameter of the full tunnel is fourteen feet. At this 
end it is 100 feet below the surface of the sea, and 
160 feet below the shore level at the mouth of the 
shaft which now gives access to the work. 

In reply to a question in the House of Com- 
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may direct or the national interests require. 


The proposed changes in the rules of procedure | Deputies, represented that the adoption of a pro. 
in the House of Commons, which had been intro- | posed treaty with France would 
duced by Gladstone on the 20¢h of Second month, | workmen of the means of living. There have 
and postponed for some time past, came up for | been demonstrations by laborers in Andalusia in 
debate again on the 27th ult., and were brought | consequence of distress caused by drought. Re. 
to vote on the 30th, An amendment offered by | lief measures have restored tranquillity, 





Marriott, and opposed by the Government, 


providing that no rules should be satisfactory | pool for Porto Rico, and the mail steamer Douro 
which would enable a bare majority to close a|from Brazil, collided off Cape Finisterre on the 
Fur- | Ist. 
ther consideration was then adjourned to the 3rd| cued some of the passengers and crew of each, 


debate, was rejected by 313 to 279 votes. 


inst. 


Inquiry being made in the House on the 3oth, | two. 


whether the declaration in a recent’speech by -—— 


Courtney, that the Irish should be permitted to| the Jews to leave the commercial quarter and re. 
legislate for themselves, expressed the Govern-| move to the suburbs, They have also ordered all 
ment’s views, or whether stricter measures of co-| Jewish domestics, unless authorized to reside in 
ercion were intended, Gladstone replied that|Kieff, to give up their situations and leave the 
Courtney’s speech contained an explanatory refer-| town; and required the Jews to dismiss all their 
ence to county government, which reference was | Christian servants. 


ignored in the inquiry, but that the speech was 


not made as an exponent of the views of the | commuted all the death sentences imposed at the 
Government, The question of coercion will be| recent trial of Nihilists, to an indefinite period of 
considered when the time arrives. The existing | hard labor in the mines; except in the case of one, 


act expires at the end of Ninth month. 
In the Court of Queen’s Bench, on the 3oth ult., 


the plaintiff in the case recently decided against | Russian officers in the Bulgarian service, the Rus 
C. Bradlaugh for voting illegally in the House of| sian diplomatic agent declared that the Czar ex- 
Commons, applied for judgment, although Brad-| pressly wished that none of his subjects should 
laugh’s appeal to the House of Lords is still | aid the Herzegovinian insurgents by word or deed, 
pending. Two Judges gave judgment for £500| _Domest1c.—The President has vetoed the Anti. 
against Bradlaugh, for the first occasion of his| Chinese bill, regarding it as a breach of national 
voting. The question of costs is left, pending the | faith, and in opposition to the intent of the modi- 
The opponents of Brad-| fied treaty of 1880. 
laugh, it is said, design to force him into bank-| which provided that the Government of the United 


result of the appeal. 


ruptcy, so as to vacate his seat in the House. 


In the House of Lords, on the 31st, Baron Car- | coming or residence here of Chinese laborers only, 
lingford, Lord Privy Seal, stated that the Govern-| expressly stipulated that such limitation or sus 
ment could not suspend trial by jury in Ireland, | pension shall be “reasonable.” The statements 


and that no fresh legislation was proposed. 


The revenue returns forthe fiscal year ending | as understood by both parties, convince the Pres 
the 31st ult. show receipts of £85,822,282, an in-| dent that neither could have contemplated a sus 


crease of £1,780,994 over the previous year, 


FRANCE.—The bill revoking the prohibition of | While he believes that some legislation is needed, 
the importation of American pork, as passed, in- | he mentions other modifications of this act as de- 
cludes a provision that experts shall carry out a| sirable. Those classes of Chinese still under the 
system of inspection instituted by the Govern-| protection of the Burlingame treaty, are entitled 


ment, and importers shall bear the expense, 


GERMANy.—The Ecclesiastical bill was taken] tions; and it may be doubted whether the re 
up in the Prussian Diet on the 30th, amd by a| quirements of personal registration and passports 
compromise between two parties, the provisions | can be peg upon them. No provision is made 
relative to the Government's right to protest|in the bill f sit act 
against the ecclesiastical appointments, and to | Chinese subjects now residing in foreign counties. 
the obligation of the clergy to give notice of such | In view of the fact that Chinese labor in the past 
appointments, were withdrawn, and the bill thus|has been advantageous to the Pacific States, and 


amended was passed the next day. 
SWITEERLAND.—It is stated that 470 
from the Bernese Oberland have left 


of the 
means, 
pression of agriculture. 


SpAIN.—Serious disturbances have occurred in | impression in China that its Government misut 
Barcelona, growing out of a strike there and in| derstood the treaty; or that Congress has vio 
some other towns opposed to a reform of the! lated it. 


FRIENDS’ 


Sn eee 


the tunnel, the President of the| tariff. Nearly all the workshops and manufae. 
e said that the Chairman of the|tories were closed. The province of Catalonia 
Southeastern Railway had been notified that the| was proclaimed in a state of siege. Advices 
Government claims the bed of the sea for three| of the 3rd stated that the whole province was 
miles below low-water mark, and holds itself free | again quiet, and artisans generally had resumed 
to use any powers at its disposal, as Parliament|work. A deputation of operatives, who were 


peasants | there, such may not be the case in some other 
hun for the | sections, it would be prudent to shorten the exper 
United States. They are described as the flower | mental period of suspension. There is also reason 

opulation, and mostly possessed of fair | to fear that our commercial relations with China 
but are compelled to emigrate by the de-| may be 
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heard before a committee of the Chamber of 
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The Spanish steamer Yrurac Bat, from Liver. 






Both steamers sank, Another vessel res. 






but 51 persons are said to be missing from the 






RussraA.—The authorities of Kieff have ordered 









It is officially announced that the Emperor has 







a military officer, whose sentence is confirmed, 
At a meeting at Sofia, composed mostly of 









The clause of that treaty 






States might “regulate, limit or suspend” the 









of the negotiators of the treaty as to its meaning, 











pension of twenty years, or thought it reasonable, 














to the privileges accorded to the most favored na 


for the transit across this country of 


that, although jit may now be thought otherwis 


injuriously affected by this change of 
policy, If this becomes a law, it will give the 
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